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Brake UP! 


BRAKE UP; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
COLONEL WIMPLETON WON’T HAVE IT. 


WON’T have it, Wolf Penniman! No, 

I won’t have it!” said and. repeated 

Colonel Wimpleton, as, with an uncertain 

ttep, he shuffled up to the door of my state- 
toom, on board of the Ucayga. 

The magnate of Centreport was more than 
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usually intoxicated. For two or three years 
he had kept himself well filled with rum. 
His face had grown red, and toddy-blossoms 
had gathered upon his,aquiline nose, but he 
seldom manifested any of the ordinary symp- 
toms of drunkenness. It was not often that 
he reeled, or became incoherent in his speech, 
as on the present occasion. If he was ever 
overcome by his besetting vice, it was not in 
public. I had certainly never before seen him 
in the condition in which he presented him- 
self at the door of my state-room, 

I was aware that the habit of drinking was 
gaining upon him. I had frequently seen him 
when he was affected by the liquor he had 
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taken. I had known him to fall asleep in 
company when the conversation flagged, and 
I had often noticed the stupor of inebriation. 
He took less interest in the steamer, and in 
other business enterprises, in which he was 
engaged, than formerly. Under the influence 
ef his drams, when excited, he was even more 
violent than when he was sober. For years 
he had been the deadly enemy of Major Top- 
pleton, the rich man of Middleport, on the op- 
posite side of the lake. His intemperance did 
not moderate his hatred, though it deprived 
him of the energy to prosecute malicious 
schemes against his rival. 

Three years before Major Toppleton had 
completed the Lake Shore Railroad, intended 
in the beginning rather as a plaything for the 
students of the Toppleton Institute, and as a 
means of giving the young men a knowledge 
of railroad business, though the idea had en- 
larged on his hands, and the line had become 
a regular thoroughfare of travel. A violent 
competition had sprung up between the two 
sides of the lakes. The projector of the rail- 
road had purchased the old line of steamers, 
and ran them only to Middleport, thus com- 
pelling the people of the large and thriving 
town of Centreport to do all their business 
through the rival place on the other side of 
the lake. This was more than the choleric 
temper of Colonel Wimpleton could endure, 
and he immediately built the large, swift, and 
beautiful steamer Ucayga, to run between 
Centreport and the lower end of the lake, 
thus giving the town direct communication 
with the great business centres of the nation. 

For a time the Lake Shore line had the ad- 
vantage, and obtained nearly all the through 
business; but the new steamer, of which I 
had the honor to be captain, by making one 
through trip a day to Hitaca, at the upper ex- 
tremity of the lake, beating the railroad line 
by three quarters of an hour, and affording 
better accommodation, without change from 
boat to cars and cars to boat, turned the 
current ef travel, and Centreport obtained a 
complete and decided victory over Middleport. 
Of course Major Toppleton was sorely vexed 
at the triumph of his great rival. He had 
vainly sought the means of recovering his 
lost prestige. The best time he could make 
was four hours and a quarter, while the 
steamer line accomplished the distance in 
three and a half. He could regain the ground 
he had lost only by building a steamer like the 
Ucayga, or extending his railroad through a 
wild region for twenty-five miles, to the head 
of the lake. Either of these expedients in- 





volved a very large outlay of money, which 
he was not willing to make. But he con- 
tinued to talk of doing something, and there 
was no end‘to the agitation of the subject. 

I had certain very decided views of my 
own, and earnestly hoped that the major 
would adopt neither of his expensive expedi- 
ents. All Middleport and all Centreport had 
beey at war with each other for years. Not 
only the major and the colonel, but their two 
sons, and the two academies under their pa- 
tronage, had hated and fought each other; but 
now all had been reconciled except the two 
magnates, though the business rivalry be- 
tween the two places was not abated. But it 
seemed to me that, after the two sons had be- 
come good friends, and the ‘two Institutes had 
fraternized, the two magnates hated each other 
more bitterly than ever. I could not help fear- 
ing that a new steamer, or an extension of the 
railroad, would increase the malignant rival- 
ry; and, acting through Tommy Toppleton, 
the major’s son, and Waddie Wimpleton, the 
colonel’s son, I had done what I could to keep 
the two lines as they were at the opening of 
my present story. 

Major Toppleton had proposed to me, and I 
had suggested to Colonel Wimpleton, the plan 
of uniting the two lines; but the magnate of 
Centreport had indignantly and scornfully 
repudiated the proposition. He would have 
nothing to do with the Toppletons. Such a 
union would be a benefit to the travelling 
public, while it would afford a remunerative 
business to each line. It would reduce the 
time from Hitaca to Ucayga three quarters of 
an hour, and make an end of all the ill feeling 
engendered by the competition. The one pur- 
pose of my existence, at this time, was to ac- 


‘complish this union. TI hoped and prayed for 


some happy circumstance that would recon- 
cile the great men. I was even daring enough 
to attempt to contrive a plan by which this 
blessed result might be attained; but I had 
not been able to devise any expedient which 
appeared hopeful enough to be attempted. 
Colonel Wimpleton was more than usually 
intoxicated when he presented himself at the 
ddor of my state-room. As he spoke he stag- 
gered into the apartment, and dropped heavily 
into a.chair, It was mortifying and disgusting 
even to me to see him in this condition; but how 
much more so to his family! I pitied his wife, 
I pitied Waddie, and I pitied Minnie Wimple- 
ton, the oldest daughter of the magnate; in- 
deed, I pitied all who were connected with 
him; for if he was a terrible man when sober, 
he was vastly more terrible when intoxicated. 
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Though he had occasionally found fault with 
me since I had been in charge of the steamer, 
he never indulged in anything which could be 
called abuse: On the other hand, if anybody 
could be said to have any influence over him, 
[had a very little. It was by my plans, and 
through my direct agency, that the steamer 
had: won the victory over the rival line. I 
had always treated him with respect, and even 
with “ distinguished consideration,” but at the 
same time I maintained my independence. 
The colonel knew that the moment he cast 
me off, the major was ready to take me up, 
and restore me to my old position on the rail- 
road, Perhaps it is not exactly modest for me 
to state these things, but it would be mere af- 
fectation for me to ignore them. 

“T-won’t have it!” repeated Colonel Wim- 
pleton, with greater emphasis, as he dropped 
into the chair in my state-room. 

“ What, sir?” I inquired. 

“I say I won’t have it,” he replied, fixing a 
kind of vacant stare upon the floor. 

I concluded that what he would not have 
related to the steamer, and I was prepared to 
receive the rebuke he had apparently come to 
administer. I could think of nothing I had 
done to deserve censure. ‘The Ucayga had 
made all her trips with clock-work. regularity. 
We had been ‘‘on time;” and except when 
the days were too short, we had put her 
“through by daylight.” The pleasure season 
was just opening, and we were carrying crowds 
of passengers. Certainly everything seemed 
to be lovely, and I was not conscious of de- 
serving a rebuke. But in my relations with 
the colonel, I often received what I did not 
deserve. I was tolerably intimate in the fam- 
ily of Major Toppleton. Tommy, now thor- 
oughly reformed, was one of my best friends. 
He was grateful to me because I had assisted 
in saving him from the wrath of: Jed Trott- 
wood, and as he still had a great influence 
over his father, he always insured. me a wel- 
come at the Toppleton mansion. 

Grace Toppleton was very kindly disposed 
towards me; and being eighteen now, I am 
willing to confess that I believed her: to. be 
the prettiest and the dearest girl in the whole 
world. I had become very particular in re- 
gard to my dress, and my mother often de- 
Clared that she was afraid I should yet be 
a dandy, I was so particular to wear good 
clothes, and to have my. neck-tie nicely adjust- 
ed. But then I was the commander of the 
Ucayga, and it was a part of my duty to make 
myself agreeable to the passengers, including 
Many elegant and accomplished ladies. vet I 





could not conceal from myself the truth that I 
cared more for the opinion of Grace than of. 
all others. For her I wore the good clothes ;* 
for her I was particular about my neck-tie; and 
for her I brushed my hair till every individual 
lock had found its most graceful position., By 
continued perseverance in shaving my upper 
lip, I had coaxed a tolerable mustache into 
being, which, I fondly believed, not only over-, 
came the juvenility of my appearance, but 
added a manly feature to my face. re 

I was. very much interested in Grace, as I 
had been from the first moment I saw her. 
Indeed, this interest had grown upon me in a 
manner which I need not stop to explain. I 
acknowledged to myself that I had “‘inten- 
tions” in regard to her, though I could. not 
help feeling that they were very presumptuous 
in me, who had neither a great name nor a 
great family to boast of. I had never said 
anything to Grace about these intentions, but 
I flattered myself that she was not wholly in- 
different towards me. Her father did not seem 
to notice my attentions, but I was afraid. he 
would. As this was the thought always near- 
est to my heart, it occurred to me, as the tipsy 
colonel sat looking at the floor in my state- 
room, that my devotion to Grace was what he 
would not have. 


CHAPTER II. 


BRAKE uP! 


LOOKED at Colonel Wimpleton, as he sat 

gazing, with a stupid stare, upon the floor 
of the state-room. I began to feel some trepi- 
dation lest my relations with the family of 
Major Toppleton were to be criticised and 
censured. But true to the instincts of all 
young men in my situation, I was ready to 
die rather than yield the breadth of a hair in 
my devotion to Grace. The magnates might 
quarrel as much as suited their imperial pleas- 
ure, but I would neither be coaxed nor driven 
into the feud. I was resolved to be discharged 
from my pleasant and lucrative position rather 
than have my agreeable relations with the Top- 
pletons suspended. 

“Wolf, I won’t have it!” exclaimed the colo- 
nel, suddenly, as he stamped his foot upon 
the floor, after a silence which enabled me to 
review my previous conduct for months. 

“« What, sir?” I inquired again. 

But the tipsy magnate did not condescend 
to reply to my question. He contracted. the 
muscles of his face into a maudlin expression 
of indignation, and continued to brood over 
the evil which disturbed him. 
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“You must go with me, Wolf,” said he, after 
another long pause. 

*¢ Where, sir?” 

* Over to Middleport. — No, I won’t have it! 
I'll put a stop to it!” 

“T really don’t understarid you, Colonel 
Wimpleton,” I pleaded. 

“You don’t understand it, Wolf? Yes, 
you do understand it, Wolf. You know all 
about it.” 

‘* What, sir?” 

“What, sir!” sneered the colonel, fixing a 
stare of drunken ire upon me. “ You must go 
with me, Wolf.” 

**But the boat must start in less than an 
hour,” I added, consulting my watch. 

“I don’t care for the boat. This thing is of 
more consequence than the boat, Wolf.” 

“ What thing, sir?” 

“ Boys mustn’t be men till they are old 
enough to be men, Wolf,” protested the great 
man. ‘Come with me.” 

He rose with some difficulty from the chair, 
and tottered towards the door. 

Where am I to go, sir?” I asked. 

* Over to the other side of the lake.” 

“But the boat —” 

‘Don’t say any more to me about the boat, 
Wolf. Van Wolter can run the boat as well 
as youcan. Come along with me.” 

“Very well, sir; I will tell Mr. Van Wolter 
that I shall not go down the lake with him.” 

When I had seen the mate, I returned to my 
state-room, where the colonel had again seated 
himself. I kept a tumbler and a pitcher of ice 
water in the room, and as I went to take a 
drink, I found the glass smelled strongly of 
liquor. The magnate had a bottle in his 
pocket, and had taken another dram. I did 
not like to go with him while he was in 
his present condition, and evidently growing 
worse, but I could not refuse without creating 
a tempest. 

* Courting!” ejaculated the colonel, as I 
put on mycap. ‘I won’t have it.” 

**T don’t understand you, sir,” I replied, 
startled by the suggestive word he had used. 

“You'll understand it very soon, Wolf, for 
I won’t have it. Come with me.” 

What could the great man mean? Did he 
apply that word to my relations with Grace 
Toppleton? I was not willing to have them 
called by so vulgar aterm. He rose from the 
chair, and bolted out of the state-room, for he 
could not now maintain a steady gait. I fol- 
lowed him to the gangway, where the boat I 
had ordered was waiting for us. Van Wolter 
winked at me as I passed him, and seemed to 





regard the drunkenness of the magnate as 4 
good joke, instead of the most serious thing in 
the world. With the assistance of the mate 
and myself, the colonel succeeded in deposit. 
ing himself in the boat without falling into 
the lake, and the men landed us at Middle- 
port. 

Bracing up his nerves to their utmost ten. 
sion, the great man walked up the wharf to 
the railroad station, whence he dropped into a 
chair, overcome by his exertions to act like a 
sober man. The last dram imbibed had not 
yet produced its full effect, and I hoped, in 
the stupor of intoxication, he would forget his 
mission, whatever it was. People looked at 
him, smiled, winked, and sneered, as he sat 
in the waiting-room, and it was very disagree- 
able to me to be obliged to be his companion. 
There is no knowing what a tipsy man may 
do, and I was fearful that he would place me 
in a still more embarrassing position. The 
vulgar expression he had used — “courting” 
— indicated that there was a lady in the affair. 
I suspected that he meant to proceed to the 
house of Major Toppleton; but I was deter- 
mined not to go there with him, for such a 
step would imply that he intended to meddle 
with my affair. 

*“*No; I won’t have it, Wolf! Now go and 
see where they have gone,” said the colonel, 
after he had sat a few moments. 

“See where who have gone, sir?” I in- 
quired. 

‘Why, Tom Toppleton and Waddie.” 

“ I know where they have gone!” 

“¢ Where?” he demanded, jerking up his head 
suddenly. 

** Down to the Horse Shoe, sir.” 

**T suppose you know all about it.” 

“They have gone to select a camp for the 
regiment — that’s all.” 

“No, sir! That’s not all, Wolf! You know 
very well that’s not all.” 

“At least, that’s all I know about it,” I 
pleaded. 

“‘ Now, where’s Grace Toppleton? That's 
what I want to know,” said he, savagely. 

*¢ I don’t know where she is,” I replied, not 
pleased to have her name connected with the 
matter, whatever it might prove to be. 

“ You go and find out where she is — that’s 
what I want you todo. Don’t talk to me! I 
tell you I won’t have it.” 

‘I will ascertain where she is,” I replied, 
not unwilling to call at the house of the major, 
where I might see her. 

* Go, and don’t stop long.” 


I did go, and I did not stop long. Grace 
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was not at home. She had gone'to the Horse 
Shoe in the same boat with Tommy, where he 
was to meet Waddie. I reported this intelli- 
gence to the colonel. 

“That is just what I supposed!” exclaimed 
he, springing to his feet. ‘‘I won’t have it. 
Get two tickets, Wolf, and take me to the 
Horse Shoo? 

«J will, sir.” 

“ Courting!” snuffed the colonel. 

“Who, sir?” 

“In love.” 

“Who, sir?” 

“J won’t have ith No, I won’t.” 

By this time I began to believe that I was 
not the object of his suspicion; but I was very 
anxious to know who was implicated in this 
grave charge of “courting,” or of being in 
love. I knew that Nick Van Wolter, the 
mate’s son, had gone down to the Horse 
Shoe with Waddie, in the Raven; and now 
it appeared that Tommy and Grace had also 
gone. My present information assured me 
that Grace was the only young lady of the 
party, and if any “courting” was meditated, 
itwas plain to me, from the nature of the 
circumstances, that she must be one of the 
parties. 

I confess that I began to feel very uneasy 


when the possibility of the occasion dawned 


upon me. Grace, so far as I knew, was the 
only lady in the party. If any one was in 
love with her, who could it be? Certainly it 
was not Tommy; and it was almost as certain 
that it could not be Nick Van Wolter, though 
the latter was a very conceited young man, 
with assurance enough to fall in love with 
one so much his superior as Grace. But if it 
was Nick, why should the colonel trouble him- 
self about the matter? I was satisfied that it 
could not be Nick. Then it must be Waddie. 
My blood seemed to grow cold in my veins 
as the only reasonable explanation of the prob- 
lem was forced upon my mind. Such an event 
would inflame the magnate of Centreport to 
wrath, for he could conceive of no more ter- 
tible calamity than an alliance by marriage 
between the rival families. I was shocked and 
confounded. Yet I was reasonable enough to 


believe that it was the most natural thing in. 


the world for Waddie to fall in love with 
Grace. She was beautiful and winning be- 
yond any words of mine to express. He 
was socially her equal, which I was not. Dis- 
tressed as I was, I could offer no objection to 
the idea. 

I procured two tickets for Grass Springs, and 
assisted the colonel into the rear car. He still 
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persistedthat he would not “have it,” talked 
wild, foolish, and angry, by turns, till the 
stupor of his last dram overcame him, and he 
dropped asleep, much to my satisfaction, for I 
was disgusted with his speech. Besides, I did 
not feel like talking with any one. I had ex- 
perienced a terrible blow. I had lost Grace 
Toppleton. I had mistaken her kindness to 
me for a more-tender sentiment, and I felt like 
lying down on the bottom of the lake in deep 
water, or emigrating to some distant and un- 
known region. 

The cars stopped a moment at Spangleport. 
Major Toppleton had built a bridge over the 
outlet of the lake, so that the train ran into 
Ucayga, thus gaining time enough to allow 
the stops at the two towns on the route. The 
dummy also made two trips a day to Grass 
Springs, so that the people along the line were 
better accommodated than ever before. About 
half way between Spangleport and the Springs, 
the engineer whistled furiously, and the train 
began to brake up rather sharply. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Wolf?” said the colonel, 
awaking with a start. 

‘*T don’t know, sir; perhaps a cow is on the 
track.” p 

‘“*Go ahead and see,” said he, thrusting his 
hand into his breast pocket, where he must 
have kept his bottle. 

I obeyed him, and as I opened the ceil 
door, I saw him drinking from his flask. I 
had walked through three cars, when the train 
stopped. As I had supposed, an obstinate cow 
had placed herself on the track, and not hav- 
ing the fear of locomotives before her, refused 
to budge till the fireman drove her off by pelt- 
ing her with coal. The train started again, 
and I did not hurry back to the colonel; but 
when I reached the rear of the last car, he was 
not there. I was alarmed, and immediately 
looked through the train for him. I could not 
find him. The passengers had not observed 
him. I was afraid he had fallen off, and I 
hastened to find the conductor. 

He was in the forward car. I stated the case 
to him, and begged him to run back a little 
way. After many objections he consented, 
and gave the order. A brakeman was sent to 
the rear platform, but the conductor detained 
me to tell me the consequences that might fol- 
low the delay. I promised to help him out on 
some other occasion when he was behind time, 
by inducing the conductors on the great line 
to wait for him. I hastened back to the rear 
platform, but before I could reach it, I heard 
the whistle to brake up. On reaching the end 
of the car, I saw a sight which froze my blood. 
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Colonel Wimpleton lay on the track between 
the rails, apparently unable to save himself. 

The brakeman had pulled the connecting 
line, and was jamming down the brake with 
all his might; but it was still a problem wheth- 
er the train could be stopped in season to avoid 
running over him. I rushed to the assistance 
of the man, and the brake creaked under our 
united efforts. Fortunately the signal from 
the engine had been prompt, and the train 
was stopped, but only a few feet from the tipsy 
magnate, who shook his fist at the car as it 
came near. 

“Did ye méan to run over me?” said he; 
and it was evident that his last dram had 
nearly finished him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GRANDFATHER'S FUN. 
BY OCTOGENARIAN. 


- OU were never naughty when you were 
young, grandpa — were you?” said a 
bright little fellow. 

‘* Well, I suppose I was, occasionally.” 

**O, do let us hear it,” he rejoined. 

“ Do tell us. something that is funny,” said 
his brother. : 

“T will, if you will promise not to do as I 
did,” said grandpapa. 

This, of course, they all agreed to. 

‘* Well, then,” said grandpapa, taking off 
his specs, which he always did when he was 
going to tell a story. ‘Iwill tell you some- 
thing I did when I was old enough to have 
known better; and which I have always been 
sorry for ever since. Although I flatter my- 
self I was a very good boy, I never liked’ go- 
ing to church more than twice every Sunday; 
whereas my uncle Jedediah did. his best, when 
I was a visitor at his house, to make me go 
with him and my dear aunt three times every 
Sabbath. Now, my cousin Hans Peter shared 
my opinion, and on one occasion we, like very 
naughty boys as we were, resolved to play 
them a trick. 

**We.had been to church in the morning 
and afternoon, and had behaved so well, that 
uncle Jedediah said Hans and I might stay 
at home, and finish a book that we were 
reading. 

‘* After supper, he and aunt, with cousin 
Mary and her beau, went to meeting, leaving 
us, as they thought, to pursue our studies. 

‘* When it was near their time for coming 
out, Hans said, ‘Tom, I feel like having some 
fun to-night — will you join me?” 





66 All right,’ said I. .* What is it?’ 

“¢You shall see,’ said he. ‘Put on your 
hat, and come with me.’ 

“Now, their ‘help’ was a very pretty girl, 
and was busy sparking with her young man in 
the kitchen. We therefore quietly got out of 
the veranda window, and walking noiselessly 
through the garden, were soon@in the road, 
The church was about two blocks off, and was 
at the corner of a street which is now very 
thickly populated. As uncle Jedediah was 
one of the deacons, Hans knew all the ins and 
outs. He also knew that when they sang the 
last hymn the doorkeeperswent in to join the 
chorus, leaving the door unguarded. He like 
wise knew where the key was hung. Cau- 
tiously approaching the church, we found that 
the last hymn had just commenced. 

*¢¢ Hold on,’ said Hans Peter, ‘till I come 
back; one can do this thing better than two.’ 

*“*T watched him go up the steps leading to 
the church door, through which, being opened, 
the light streamed. I saw him enter, and ina 
minute he returned, closing the door after him. 
When he rejoined me, I said, — 3 

‘*¢ What have you done?’ 

**¢ Locked them all in!’ said he, holding up 
the key. ‘So let us take a walk round the 
block, and return presently.’ 

*¢ When we came back, in about ten minutes, 
we found quite a crowd round the church. 

“¢*What’s the matter?’ said Hans to one of 
the bystanders. 

“* Why, I hardly know,’ said he; ‘it seems 
the people can’t get out. There’s something 
the matter with the door, and it’s so precious 
strong they can’t force it; so they have sent 
for ladders to get them out at the windows.’ 

*¢*We had better cut stick,’ said Hans to 
me, in a low voice. : 

“ Sneaking off, we got over the palings of 
the garden of uncle Jedediah’s house, clam- 
bered up the veranda, and in another minute 
were seated over our books, as though we had 
never left the room. 

‘¢In about half an hour we heard a violent 
ringing of the bell, and uncle Jedediah, with 
aunt, cousin Polly, and her beau, came in- I 
was so much interested with my book that I did 
not dare to look up; but Hans, who had great 
composure of countenance, did, and said, — 

“** Why, father, you have had a long ser- 
mon. We thought you were going to stay 
there all night.’ 

‘J shall never forget uncle Jedediah’s look. 

“It was not the sermon, Hans,’ said he, 
‘but some rascal locked’ us all in, while we 
were singing the last hymn; but we'll find the 
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fellow out, and as he has stolen the key, it is a 
state’s prison offence.’ 

“Now, as Hans had got the key in his 
pocket, this made him feel mighty uncomfort- 
able, and he went to bed with a great weight 
on his comscience, and*a key under his pillow. 
The only consolation we had was, that Polly’s 
peau, who was a stuck-up chap, lost his hat, 
and barked his shin, in getting Polly down the 
ladder. 

“Next day the streets were placarded with, 
‘Reward for the miscreant,’ &c. Hans Peter 
relieved his conscience by pitching the key 
into the pond on the Common, while I kept 
watch to see that nobody observed him.” 

“That was very wrong, grandpa— wasn’t 
it?” 

“Certainly, my dear, and I hope you will 
never do such naughty things.” 


DIAMONDS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


IAMOND, diamant, or adamant, a name 

once applied to the loadstone, was given 
to the hardest of known minerals for a reason 
thus quaintly set forth in Pliny, according to 
old Holland’s version — (not the gin of that 
name): ‘* The diamant hath a nature to 
conquer the fury of fire; nay, you shall 
aever make it hote [hot], do what you can; 
for this watamable vertue that it hath the 
Greeks" have given it the name Adamas.” 
(Gr. adamantos, from adamas, the untama- 
ble, which no power can conquer.) Hence the 
poets, some of whom ought to know by this 
time, have given the infernal regions “ ada- 
mantine gates;” but the correctness of this 
may be doubted, for the diamond evaporates 
and is wholly consumed at a temperature of 
14° Wedgwood. 

In the rough, the diamond is a roundish peb- 
ble, or an octahedral crystal, that only exhibits 
its splendor after being ground into facets by 
diamond dust — “ diamond cut diamond.” 

The ancients, who found a mysterious power 
in all precious stones, supposed that diamonds 
preserved their possessor from. madness, made 
men brave and generous, nullified the magnet, 
“and the North Pole,” and defended people 
from those terrible creatures, “‘the incubi and 
succubi,” whatever monsters they were. 

That they have power to nullify the North 
Pole is evident enough, for they are only crys- 
tals of pure carbon, — just condensed charcoal, 
with the polish of education on, to make it 
presentable in society; so: the rigors of the 
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pole might be readily neutralized by them, or 
their equivalent in hard coal.. That men are 
made generous by them js perhaps best exem- 
plified by the characters of those open-heart- 
ed fellows, the Israelitish jewel-dealers, who 
should, at least, be open-hearted by the law of 
correlation of development, or harmony. of 
parts; for their jaws are open enough when 
they have just added a ‘‘ widow’s house” to 
their commissariat, and are about to devour it. 

The amethyst was so named because it was 
supposed to prevent drunkenness. The dia- 
mond has no such virtue, for the ‘‘ Florentine,” 
the great golden diamond of the Austrian 
crown, was once found on the field, after the 
battle of Granson, by a poor soldier, who sold 
it for a florin, and drank it up, as Cleopatra 
did her pearl. And, if the diamond is a secu- 
rity against common madness, it produces a 
mania of its own more incurable; for what 
but madness could give a value to a mere 
pebble, not kept for any utility, equal to the 
labor of a thousand men for thirty years? 

The best diamonds are still found in India, 
though some are obtained from the slopes of 
the Ural Mountains, some from Borneo, and 
a few from California, and since 1728 a large 
stipply from Brazil, where the government had 
once as many as five thousand slaves washing 
for them. But the cunning rascals stole them 
so, in spite of watching, drugging, and thrash- 
ing, that the busjgess has long since fallen 
into private hands; where so many of the gems 
went. 

Among the dozen or fifteen great diamonds 
in the world, is the Kohinoor, the “‘ mountain 
of light” —a very light mountain, in fact, less 
than an ounce. It once belonged to the Hindu 
god Krishna, who, in his slang way, might 
have said, “It is all-my eye!” for that it was, 
before Ala-ed-din— perhaps a descendant of 
that Aladdin who dealt in old lamps — con-- 
quered Delhi, and played the Texan with Krish-- 
na by gouging out his eyes. After this a Great: 
Mogul stole it; then it fell from the zenith of 
its glory to the Nadir Shah by right of rob- 
bery. Then Runjet (or Run-ge/) Singh ran. 
and got it from Shah, Jr.; and at last the sub- 
jects of her “‘ Most Christian Majesty ” Queen. 
Victoria, Zook it, and made her a present of 
it; and she showed it (in effigy) at the Crys-- 
tal Palace. It once weighed seven hundred and 
ninety-three carats, more than six and a half 
ounces; but it was ground away by a blockhead 
(that substance more impenetrable than any 
diamond) toone hundred and eighty-six carats ; 
and then did not show its best.qualities till the 
English recut it, and left it. but one hundred: 
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and six carats. Even now it is said to be 
worth ten millions of dollars, though for my 
use I should insist*on a trifle off from that 
figure. 

The largest of known diamonds, according 
to the claim of the Portuguese, is the “Bragan- 
za” of their crown jewels — a big brag, for 
the knowing ones say it is only a white topaz, 
and the Portuguese are not the geese to put it 
to the test. This stone weighs eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty carats, or more than a pound 
and a quarter Troy, and, if genuine, is worth 
—endless ciphers, with any digit before them. 

The Mattam diamond, belonging to the Ra- 
jah of Mattam, is a good quarter of a pound, 
or three hundred and sixty-seven carats. In 
the imperial sceptre of Russia is a stone of 
one hundred and ninety-four carats, the ‘‘ Or- 
loff” — a sort of suggestive hint to impertinent 
fellows about the throne. 

The ‘* Seal of Solomon” is a charming dia- 
mond, according to Oriental report; for it 
compels witches, wizards, demons, and all the 
black fry of the Evil One, to walk as its holder 
bids, and do his errands in the air or deep. It 
is a magnificent diamond, engraved with the 
unknown ‘name of God” in a cipher that 
only Solomon could read. But, alas! the jewel 
is lost; and whoever finds it will be suitably 
rewarded by leaving it at this office; ‘‘ and 
when found make a note of,” as Captain Cuttle 
would say. 


THE ENVIOUS GARDENER. 
An Egyptian Fable. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


HEY have a fable in Egypt 
That tells of aman that passed 
His days and his nights in envy, 
And of how he was cured at last. 


And on this wise runs the story: 
He owned but a garden of leeks, — 
This man, so stricken with envy, — 
And for blesséd weeks and weeks 


He would fold his hands together, 
And hang his foolish head, 

And never turn so much as a turf 
In a single garden bed. 


‘The weeds sprang up, and were ready 
The struggling leeks to choke, 

.And the spade stood right before him, 
But he never struck a stroke. 


}He thought of the king’s gay garden, 
_All sown with flowers so red, 





And he thought of the king’s fine table, 
And he scorned his poor brown bread. 


He thought of the lake the king had, 
Of his swans, with their yellow beaks, 
And of how the kihg went sailing, 
And he scorned to sow his leeks. 


He wanted a coat of purple cloth, 
And a buckle at his knee; 

** Ah, what is the use for a poor man 
To live in the world?” said he. 


So he sickened and pined with envy, 
And was nearly ready to die, 

When it chanced that a Genie saw him, 
As he passed his garden by. 


He knew that the deathly sickness 
Was not because he was poor, 
But only because of his envy; 
And he said, “I will work a cure.” 


Then he whisked him up on his shoulder, 
And bounded off with a spring, 

And in his own grand country 
He crowned him, and made him king. 


He gave him a coat of purple, 
And a palace brave and high, 

And meadows that stretched so far away 
They seemed to join the sky. 


And he gave him a lake of silver, 
And swans, and a sailing boat, 
And slaves to row him up and down 
When he wore his purple coat. 


He gave him a crimson canopy 
For a cover over his bed, 

And made him to feast on honeycombs, 
And on loaves of idle bread. 


But his crown weighed hard as iron, 
And his meadows failed to please; 
And his heart, in spite of his cushions, 

Was heavy and ill at ease. 


The hours were long as days should be, 
And the days as long as weeks; 
And, in the midst of his splendors 
He sighed for his garden of leeks. 


The good he had envied vanished 
When he put it to the touch, [bread 
And he longed at last for the coarse brown 
That he used to hate so much. 


» And bitter the combs of honey grew, 


And bitter the taste of the wine, 
And he smothered under the canopy 
Of his bed, it was so fine. 
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For a leathern cap he sold the crown 
He had envied so erewhile, 

And his sailing boat for a peasant’s shoes, 
And then he was seen to smile. 


He sold his royal sceptre 
For a common walking-staff, 

And his purple coat for a shirt of wool, 
And then he began to laugh. 


He turned his back on the palace, 
And shook the dust from his feet, 

And the very air was like new wine, 
It was so cool and sweet. 


The clouds outshone his canopy, 
In their glory up aloft, 
And his mats seemed dull and hard 
Compared with the grass, so green and soft. 


And passing the lake of silver, 

And the swans with the yellow beaks, 
He never rested once till he came 

And stood in the garden of leeks. 


And with never a thought of envy, 
And with never a thought of pride, 

He lived, as the fable tells us, 
Contented, till he died. 


THE ENOHANTED BOTTLE. 
BY WIRT SIKES. 


OE CONNER read a story in Our Boys 

AND GIRLS, once, entitled ‘A Story that 
Nobody can Believe,” and declared that he 
could tell as good a story as that himself. 

“TI don’t believe you can,” said Johnny 
Baker. 

“What do you know about fairy stories, Joe 
Conner?” asked,Harry Layton. 

“Never mind what I know, or what I don’t 
know,” said Joe. ‘I can tell such a story as 
that easy. Sit down ‘here, boys, and listen, 
and P’ll tell you all about the Enchanted Bot- 
tle—a story which I will make up out of my 
own head, and warrant it to be free from the 
least particle of truth, or the least grain of 
sense, like all the rest of the fairy stories. 

“This enchanted bottle that I am going to 
tell you about was a very curious bottle in 
some respects; but you would not think so to 
look at it, because it looked just like any other 
stone bottle made out of glass, with a glass 
cork in it which a hungry man whittled out of 
& piece of ivory one morning before supper. 

“Well, the strangest thing was — now what 
do you think? This bottle held nothing but 
yellow ink! and the ink was so thick that a 
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man with a stick had to stir it about to make it 
run out.” 

“ Poetry! ” whispered Johnny Baker, in great * 
awe, and with his eyes as big as they could be 
with amazement. 

“« What's poetry?” said Joe Conner. 

“That’s poetry, what you just said,” said 
Johnny. 7 

“QO, bother!” said Joe Conner. “I wish 
you wouldn’t interrupt, Johnny Baker. You're 
always making trouble.” 

‘* But it 2s poetry,” said Johnny; “ it rhymes 
— stick and thick, and—and—what'’ll you think, 
and bottle of ink. That’s poetry, Joe Conner.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean it,” said Joe, very 
meekly. ‘It came out that way itself.” 

“I know what you'll be, Joe Conner,” said 
Tom Allen, gravely, ‘‘when you grow up. 
You'll be a genius — that’s what you'll be; 
making poetry, and telling fairy stories, and 
such things. I never see such a boy as you 
are.” 

‘¢ Well, now you’ve made me forget where I 
was,” said Joe, scratching his head. ‘*O, yes, 
I remember! And one day, when the man 
was stirring up the ink, the bottle up and spoke 
to him. 

‘ ‘ Look a-here, Mr. Grubbetygobbler,’ said 
the bottle — that was the man’s name, Grub- 
betygobbler; ‘look a-here,’ said the bottle; ‘I 
wish you wouldn't treat me in this manner, 
cramming your dirty old stick down my throat, 
and poking about in my stomach, in that sort 
of way. Do you think I’ve got no feelings? 
How would you like to have things stuck into 
your throat this way? Come now!’ 

*** Pooh! pooh!’ said the man; ‘ who cares 
whether you like itor not? I’m bigger than 
you are, and ll do what I like with you.’ 

‘© € Now, don’t be vicious, Mr. Grubbety- 
gobbler,’ said the bottle. ‘Don’t be a hog! 
Be good-natured, and don’t take advantage of 
your size to tyrannize over a little fellow like 
me.’ 

‘“*Bah!’ said the man, jabbing the stick 
down into the bottle. 

*©¢O, you hurt!’ cried the bottle. 

*** Who cares? who cares?’ said the man. 

‘“‘Very well, then,’ said the bottle; ‘ since 
you won’t listen to reason, I’ll make you listen 
to another sort of an argument.’ 

* So with that the bottle wriggled back, and 
got the stick out of its stomach, and jumped 
up, and poured the yellow ink all out on the 
man’s head, and he turned into a mummy, and 
that was the last of him. 

**¢So much for being obstinate, Mr. Grub- 
betygobbler,’ said the bottle to the man; and 
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then it got down off the table, and prepared to 
go out fora walk. 

“ ¢ It looks a little like rain,’ said the bottle; 
and with that it ran to the window and raised 
the sash, and stuck its nose out, and began 
snuffing the air. 

‘4*T shall, have to take my umbrella along,’ 
said the bottle, still leaning out the window; 
‘and perhaps I'd better wear my new over- 
shoes.’ 

* And just then it leaned so far out of the 

‘window that it lost its balance and fell out. 

** Poor bottle! It thought its time had come 
now, for sure; but, as good luck would have 
it, there was a black man standing right under 
where the bottle fell, and so it-struck on top of 
tlhe black man’s head, and broke its fall. 

‘*The black man rubbed the place on his 
head where the bottle had struck him, and 
made a wry face. 

* ¢Did it hurt you much?’ asked the bottle. 

**¢ Tt did, boss,’ said the black man; ‘ you’re 
mighty careless who you hits, ’pears to me.’ 

*** So much for being in the way, Mr. Black- 
man,’ said the bottle. ‘But you didn’t mean 
any harm, I suppose; so I forgive you; and, as 
you have saved my life, I shall have to do 
something for you.’ 

*¢ I'd be much ’bleeged to you. if you would, 
boss,’ said the black man. ‘I ain’t had nuffin 


to eat for twenty-four years.’ 

‘*¢ What do you want, then?’ said the bot- 
tle. ‘ Tell me quick.’ 

“*] want a whitewash bucket,’ said the 
black man, ‘and a brush, and some white- 
wash.’ 


*** Pooh!’ said the bottle; ‘that’s easy got.’ 

** So away went the bottle, whistling Yankee 
Doodle all along the street as hard as it could 
whistle, till it came to a forest with a big pond 
in it; and on every tree there hung all sorts 
of whitewash buckets — some big, some little, 
some red, some yellow, and some green. 

* Without wasting any time, the bottle gath- 
ered an armful of buckets, and rolled them up 
into one, and stretched them out again, and 
gave them a tap, and there stood a whitewash 
bucket as big as a house. 

“Then it went to the pond, which was full 
of whitewash all ready made, and filled the 
bucket full, and gathered some brushes, and 
selected one no bigger than a pin, and trotted 
off to where the black man stood waiting. 

**The black man was so glad that he danced 
ajig on the sidewalk, and a policeman came 
up to arrest him. 

*¢ Leave go of that man!’ said the bottle 
to the policeman. 

** At that the policeman whirled around and 





made a pass at the: bottle with his club; but 
the bottle got out of the way so sudden that 
the policeman fell into the gutter and was 
drowned. 

*¢So much for being vicious, Mr. Police. 
man,’ said the bottle. ‘And what else do you 
want, Mr. Blackman?’ 

‘*¢7T want a job now, boss,’ said the black 
man. 

*¢< Come along with me, then,’ said the bot- 
tle; and he took him to Washington, and in- 
troduced him to some politicians, who paid 
the black man such great prices for white- 
washing them all over every week that he got 
immensely rich. ~ 

“ That’s all.” 

**And what became of the bottle?” asked 
Tom Allen. 

“*T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Joe Conner, 
who felt rather tired after talking so long. 

**O, pshaw! yes, you do, Joe. Tell what 
became of the bottle — won’t you? After mak- 
ing up all that, you might make up what be- 
came of the bottle.” 

And all the boys declared that it was a shame 
not to explain what became of the bottle. 

“* Well, then,” said Joe, ‘‘ the bottle fell off 
from a velocipede one afternoon at Central 
Park, and broke its neck.” 

This satisfied the boys completely; but, as 
they were going off home, talking the story 
over among themselves, they were heard to 
say that they didn’t believe that part about 
the policeman being drowned in a gutter. 


MOSSES AND FERNS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


N this number we will give directions to 

arrange a lovely bask of moss, which 
will last green all winter, if it is kept moist. 
Take a piece of the spring used in hoop-skirts, 
or a rattan, and make a small hoop about 
eight inches in diameter. Collect from the 
woods a quantity of the long, feathery moss, 
and wind a heavy wreath of this moss on the 
hoop, then cover a'piece of the rattan or hoop- 
spring, sufficiently long for the handle, with 
moss, and fasten it to the hoop. Then takea 
solid bunch of this moss, the size of the centre 
of the hoop, and push inside of this moss-cov- 
ered hoop: this forms a moss basket. Take a 
common plate, and place this basket upon it, 
and_sprinkle it thoroughly with water. This 
basket can be filled again and again with 
bright “flowers, casting away the flowers as 
they wither. The wet moss will keep them 
fresh as long as if placed in a vase filled with 
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‘to-night? Thee seems. to be putting on thy 


water. Now’and then ‘place this basket in a 
dish of water, and sprinkle it, or let the rain 
fall upon it. This will freshen the green tint 
of the moss. 

September is the time to collect the beauti- 
ful white ferns; the first slight frost turns the 
green fern white. They should then be gath- 
ered at once, and carefully pressed; when dry 
they resemble the skeleton leaves. A vase of | 
these forms a beautiful winter ornament. If 
you defer gathering them till the heavy frosts 
come, they turn brown. 

Seek in the swamps for the lovely running 
fern. Gather it in long trailing vines, and 
press it as soon as possible after it is gath- 
ered. If well done, it retains its green color 
all winter, and is the prettiest and the most 
graceful vine in the world to decorate your 
walls and picture-frames in winter. If you do 
not possess any large book to press these vinee 
in, take newspapers, lay the vines, out care- 
fully in these papers, ‘and sometimes it im- 
proves them to press them with a warm flat- 
iron (not hot). Then take a board the size of 
your newspapers, and place it over them, and 
press with heavy weights. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


TRIALS OF LIFE. 


BY M. R. L. 








CHaRACTERS.— Tom GILson, @ Fop; EtTA, 
his Sister; Mrs. HAMLIN, a Quakeress, his 
Grandmother ; WiLt BaRKER, his Cousin. 


Scene. — Family sitting-room. Mrs. Ham- 
LIN knitting; Tom tying his neck-tie at the 
mirror. . 


Tom. Now, ’pon my word, this is decidedly 
disagweeable, to say the least; for if there is 
one thing in the world that I pwide myself on 
being able to do, it is tiea pwetty bow; but 
this knot has weally got the better of me this 
time. I’m sire to spoil it; and everything de- 
pends on a fellow’s. neck-tie. What is a man 
good for without style? (Smoothing out the 
bow.) There, that must do. By Jove, it is 
quite stunning! I fancy I am rather taking, 
to-night. (Bows and smiles to himself in the 
glass.) How do youdo, Mr. Gilson? You 
are weally quite a fine-looking chap. If the 
heiress doesn’t admire you, she has no taste; 
that’s all, I shall cweate a sensation to-night. 
Quite a fascinating young man! (Begins to 
put on buff kids.) 

Mrs. Hamlin. Thomas, art thou going out 
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gloves. 

Tom. 1am going, if ever I get weady. Con-’ 
found it! 

Mrs. H. I have not found anything. What 
hast thou lost, Thomas? 

Tom. (Snappishly.) Nothing! Don’t thee 
and thou me any more, I beg. Positively, it 
is disagweeable! If a fellow only could have 
a fire in his own room! These old women do 
vex me so! (ETTA come’ in unpercetved by 
Tom. She laughs and mimics him behind his 
back.) There, these kids are just the thing. 
A little tight, perhaps, but a lovely match to 
this tie. (He holds the glove up to the tie.) 
I tried at more than a dozen places before I 
could get the exact shade. (Walks up and 
down before the glass admiring his coat.) 
Pwetty good coat! Pwetty good fit! 

Mrs. H. Thomas, thou art troubled about 
something. Thou art not sick, I hope. 

Tom. Sick? O, bother, no! Don’t hinder 
me! (Jmpatiently.) Positively, it is disa- 
gweeable, to say the least! 

Mrs. H. (Miildly.) If thou hast the tooth- 
ache, here is my camphor. (Zakes the bottle 
and sniffs.) If thou wilt put a little on a bit 
of cotton, and hold it in the hollow of thy 
tooth, it will ease the pain, Iam sure. (Zahes 
the bottle to him.) 

Tom. (With earnestness.) Don’t —don’t— 
don’t come near me with that horwid cam- 
phor! I wouldn’t have a dwop of that vulgar 
stuff on me for the world! It would wuin me. 
How disagweeable it smells! (Disarranges 
his tie accidentally.) O, dear, there goes my 
tie! Positively, grandmother, you are enough 
to distwact a fellow! I may as well give up 
going. 

Mrs. H.. Going to have it extracted? Well, 
that is the better way. It will soon be over, 
and then-thy tooth will trouble thee no more. 

Tom. Don’t say such disagweeable things! 
O, dear! I can’t tie this again without draw- 
ing off my kids. (Pitifully.) Now, isn’t it 
too bad! How very disagweeable! I am get- 
ting so nervous! 

Mrs. H. (Aside.) How strangely the lad 
acts to-night! I really fear he is not well. 
Thomas, what makes thee so uneasy? What 
is the matter with thee? . 

Tom. Matter enough! Do let me alone — 

Mrs. H. Some snuff? Certainly, I will let 
thee have some, though I hope thee does not 
make a practice — 

Tom. O, grandmé§her, grandmother! (Puss- 
ing away the snuff-box.) If you only would let 
me alone — 

Etta. (Coming up to him and laughing 
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heartily.) O, Tom, what a distressed face! 
What in the world is the trouble? and where 
are you going, and what do you keep in all 
these little bottles? 
Tom. O, Ett! 
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Don’t — don’t touch my 


things! I’m going to call on Colonel Jen- 
nings’s daughter, the heiress, you know; 
now don’t torment me! 
fumes alone. 

Etta. O, here comes cousin Will! 


d 
Please let my per- 


[Enter WiLL BARKER. ] 


Will. Good evening. (Pleasantly.) Good 
evening, grandmother. 

Mrs. H. Good evening, my son. 
me to hear thy pleasant voice. 

Zita. O, Will, here is a young man who 
has more trials than patient Job ever dreamed 
of —the greatest of which is his obstinate 
neck-tie! I do wish you would help him. 

Wiil. Help him? Certainly, if he will al- 
low me — (takes hold of the tie) — though I 
really feel quite incompetent — 

Tom. Don’t, don’t! Bless my stars! I be- 
lieve you will set me crazy. I wouldn’t trust 
you to do it for the world. 

£tta. Will, Tom is getting himself up in 
this fascinating style to call on Miss Jennings. 
Don’t you think he means to take the castle 
by storm to-night? (Slyly.) Pretty good 
joke — isn’t it? 

Will.. (Feigning surprise.) Miss Jennings! 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, of New York! 
I think I have heard of him — in fact, I am 
acquainted with a Colonel Jennings; and, 
Tom, if you have no objection, I should really 
like to accompany you — 

Tom. Accompany me? Why, man alive, 
what are you thinking about? It wouldn’t be 
the thing at all. Will, you are joking, now. 
Don’t tease a fellow. 

Will. Joking? No; Iam not joking. You 
told me you would take me around; and I 
should really — 

Tom. (Patronizingly.) «+I will take you 
round to-morrow. In the country where you 
live, you know, one can drop in to folks’ 
houses, informal-like; but these people are 
stylish, you know. I have a particular call to 
make (confidentially), and I don’t mind telling 
you that I have a special interest in this young 
lady, and I fear it would wuin my prospects if 
you— Well, they don’t appreciate country 
style, you know. 

Etta. (Seriously.) w, Will, just think 
of it. (Slowly.) Would your conscience allow 
you to ruin the prospects of such a fascinat- 
ing young man as this! Why, you couldn’t 
be so cruel! 


It cheers 
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Will. Well, it would be too bad, I confess, 
I will do my best, and try not to disgrace him, 
Come, Tom (takes his hat), I should really 
like to see the lady. 

Tom. O, no, no; never! Why, bless me, 
Will, you don’t compwehend. It would never 
do in the world. I can’t take you there; in- 
deed I can’t! 

Will. Well, if you refuse to take me with 
you, I must really go alone; for, to tell the 
truth (laughing), Tom, I have an engagement 
to meet Miss Jennings myself to-night, and — 

Tom. (With great surprise). You — you 
an engagement to meet Miss Jennings? 
Never! It is a horwid mistake! (Catching 
hold of Wit.) You shall not go. O, Will, 
you will forever disgwace me! 

Will. (Laughing.) O, no; I should be 
sorry to do that. I will try to behave my- 
Pself properly. But I must be off. Good even- 
ing, all. . s [Bxit. 

Tom. (Wringing his hands, and pacing 
up and down the room.) O, if this isn't 
too bad? I am certainly wuined for life! 
What will they think! Why, the fellow has 
no style at all; and O!— (Sinks into a 
chatr.) 

Etta. No style? Nonsense, Tom! Don't 
be a simpleton! There is more sense in Will's 
little finger than in your whole body! Heis 
worth a dozen such simple fops as you, and 
Miss Jennings knows it; and moreover, Tom, 
I will tell you a secret. Will has come to town 
to be married to the heiress, as you call her; 
and so, I fear, your style would be quite lost 
on her. If I were you, I wouldn’t waste my 
ammunition. You see, it’s no use at all. 
You’d better give me these gloves. (Putting 
them on.) 

Tom. (Slowly, with amazement.) It can’t 
be possible! Soon to be married! Will Bar- 
ker going to be married to Miss Jennings! 
No, no; it is a horwid hoax! 

Etta. I guess not. Look at their cards, 
(Shows him some cards.) 

Tom. Cards? What! William Barker, 
Helen Jennings. St. Luke’s. Can it be pos- 
sible! What atwial! O— (Sighs.) 

Etta. (Laughing and patting him on the 
shoulder.) O, don’t take it so hard! Never 
mind; I guess you will survive. Trials are 
the common lot, you know. I guess this blow 
won’t be very fatal.” Go to bed, sonny, and 
you will feel better in the morning. 

Tom. (Languidly.) Well, I believe I will. 
O, Ett, you don’t know anything about it. I 
was so confident. She was worth a hundred 
thousand. It is decidedly disagweeable, 0 
say the least. (Curtain falls. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME, 
Champion Games. 


E are reminded of the near approach 

of cold weather by the activity that at 
present prevails among the professional clubs. 
Champion contests are of frequent occurrence ; 
and the whip-pennant, and the honors attend- 
ant upon its possession, are sought for by all 
the crack clubs. There is no doubt but that, 
if fair play be shown, the Red Stockings will 
hold the championship at the close of the sea- 
son; but, from appearances, some of the east- 
ern clubs will be allowed to win it, in order to 
save it from going out west. The Eckfords, 
who now hold the championship, have been 
défeated twice this year by the Red Stockings, 
although the first game they played was be- 
fore the Eckfords had won the title from the 
Mutuals. By the rules the Red Stockings 
must defeat them again before they can hold 
the championship; and before they can get an 
opportunity to do this, the Eckfords will allow 
some eastern club, say the Athletics, Atlantics, 
or Mutuals, to defeat them, and in this way 
keep the championship in their immediate vi- 
cinity. Of course such a proceeding as this is 
wholly unfair; yet, until the rules governing 
the playing of champion matches are changed, 
there is no help for it. If the Red Stockings 
continue .as successful until the close of the 
season, all fair and honorable ball-players will 
concede their right to fly the whip-pennant; 
although it may be that, by the trickery of 
New York clubs, another than they will hold 
the title nominally. 


Match Games. 


A novel game came off lately in Philadel- 
phia, it being a contest between the Pythian 
Club, composed of colored players, and the 
Olympics, whose members are “white folks.” 
The movelty of the affair drew an immense 
crowd to witness the match, which was won 
by the Olympics by a score of forty-four to 
twenty-three. 

The first of a series of champion matches 
between the Eckfords and Atlantics, a short 
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time since, resulted in a defeat of the Eckfords 
by a score of forty-five to twenty-five. 

The Mutuals are picking up. They recently 
defeated the Irvingtons by a score of thirty- 
four to eight, and the Eckferds by a score of 
twenty-eight to twenty-five. 

e Fairmount Ctub, of Marlboro’, Mass., 
nd just completed a tour in Maine. They 
defeated the Dirigos, of Augusta (the junior 
champions), by a score of sixty-six to twenty- 
six; the Androscoggins, of Lewiston, by a 
score of twenty-six to twenty-five; the Unions 
(juniors), of the same place, sixty to twenty- 
nine; and a picked Portland nine by a score 
of twenty-two to ten. 

The Fairmounts defeated the Lowells for the 
second time this season, a week or two since. 
The score was thirty-six to twenty. 


Base Ball Notes. 


The Red Stockings are to visit San Fran- 
cisco at an early day, and give the fraternity 
of the Pacific coast a few lessons in our na- 
tional game. 

The Southern Club, of New Orleans, were 
welcomed home from their late tour by the 
whole base-ball fraternity of the city, who 
turned out in a torch-light procession, and 
escorted them to their club-room. They lost 
but one game on their tour, and that with the 
Red Stockings, of Cincinnati. 

The Dirigo Club, of Augusta, Me., the cham- 
pion junior organization of the state, are to 
visit Boston, shortly, to play the crack junior 
clubs of that city. 

Craver, a noted New York player, is now a 
member of the Haymakers, of Troy. 


Answer to Inquirer. 


SHort Stop. Tom Pratt, late of the At- 
lantics, is a member of the Trimountain nine, 
of Boston. 


LACROSSE. 


A party of eighteen Indians, from Canada, 
visited New York recently, in charge of the 
captain of the Prescott, C. W., Lacrosse Club, 
and gave several exhibitions of the beauties of 
the national game of Canada. There is a 
growing interest in this vigorous and healthy 
pastime, and it will not be Icng before it will 
be played to a great extent all over the coun- 
try. It can be played at times and at places 
when it would be impossible to play base ball; 
and if our young friends want a game to play 
when it shall become too cool to handle the 
bat and ball, they will find lacrosse a pleasant 
substitute. 
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810. (U ill over H E) (chewers) (L fanned 
under mine) (ewer cons) (tea) (two) (shun) — 
You will overheat yourself and undermine 
your constitution. 811. D. I. N.— (De-cried, 
I-cing, en-rage). 812. Disproportionableness. 
813. Oliver Optic’s. 814. Atlantic. 815. Har- 
per’s. 816. Our Young Folks. 817. Peterson. 
818. A-lien. 819. B-last. 820. L-umber. 821. 
K-nave. 822. W-rack. 823. S-trait. 824. 
S-leave. 825. (Do mi A fa) vor (eye) (F) u 
pl (E A’s) — Do me a favor, if you please. 
826. Papa. 827. Sofala. 828. Forsyth. 829. 
Barrow. 


MONS 


QAsTROY ) 


Cuancinc Heaps. 


831. Whole, I am an animal. By changing 
my head, get two other animals, three boys’ 
nicknames, what these boys wear, what they 
do, what they sometimes are, and a vessel. 

Fiorence K. D. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


832. Transpose a Persian officer into an 
ancient city; again, and get another city. 
833. Transpose a tribe into an island. 834. 
Transpose a part of Greece into a shell. 835. 
‘Transpose a seaman into a knave. 

TEMPEST. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
836: ‘My first is in white, but not in blue; 
My second is in many, but not in few; 
My third is in pound, but not in grain; 
My fourth is in paint, but not in stain; 
‘My fifth is in you, but not in me; 
My whole is what every one likes to be. 

Gzorce Gimney, 


Hippen Books. 


838. I have written a madrigal a day, seven 
days in succession. 839. Caleb ruined me en- 
tirely, and then left.. 840. The dog is mad, 
Gertie; look out! 841. I saw Mr. Gilman on 
a meat cart. 842. The lady sung a variety of 
fine pieces. 843. He showed us a chromo la 
belled “*‘ The Barefooted Boy.” | HERBERT. 

844- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


846. It is composed of’ 10 letters. The 7,6, 
34,5 is a tree. The 2, 1, 8, 9, 10 was a ger 
eral. The whole is one of the contributors to 
the Magazine. Tommy ToOGGER. 
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E have just been looking over our draw- 

er, and really feel quite a sympathetic 
sort of happiness at sight of the treat in store 
for our readers of the coming volume. We 
commence the stories by Wirt Sikes in this 
number. Sophie May has not forgotten us; 
one of hers shall be published as soon as the 
engraver prepares the illustration. Olive Lo- 
gan’s sketches must not wait much longer. 
Then here is another paper of Sea Things. 
Who ever saw Natural History dished up so 
charmingly as Mr. Burleigh does the fishes? 
Let us see; we have Poets’ Homes, Mrs. Ur- 
bino’s beautiful German ‘sketches, and— But 
we will not tell all we know just now; pleasant 
surprises are always delightful. 

0. W. forgot to send answer to his puzzle, 
and we never could guess it. — Eugene, of 
Cincinnati, is in trouble about his name, and 
begs Eugene number two ‘to let it alone. He 
says there is a base-ball club in that city com- 
posed entirely of young ladies, who play very 
well. His grandmother, who is eighty-nine, 
stoutly denounces any but a religious paper, 
but reads ‘‘Our Boys and Girls” on the sly. 
When caught in the act, she’ says; “It’s ’ston- 
ishin' what lies people can tell!” — Hautboy, 
we intend to publish a»page of Prize Puzzles, 
now and then, as circumstances permit. 

Tempest’s address is 1617 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., instead of 167, as the printer had 
it. We will look for some light on that:sub- 
ject. Waddie Wimpleton’s address is 60 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., instead of Mass., as 
given in No. 135.. The puzzle was accepted in 
a former number. — Oliver Topic, do we not 
combine the entertaining and the practical? — 
T. Wiggin is anxious to know how he can tell 
& mushroom from a toadstool. - The under 
part of the mushroom is of'a light pink, and 
the skin of the mushroom can be easily stripped 
off, while that of the toadstool cannot. Then 
the mushroom has a delicate and agreeable 
odor, while that of the toadstool is rather of- 


fensive than otherwise. If the above indica-: 


tions are carefully observed, no one need be poi- 
soned with eating toadstools for mushrooms. 
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Richdore, we feel obliged, as a law-abiding 
citizen, faithfully to observe our own rules. ° 
The numerical puzzle is rather complicated 
and long for our brief space. The chemical 
experiments are preserved for future use. — 
Rose, the. choicest varieties of gladiolus sell 
very high. The most beautiful specimen of a 
florist’s collection, which we saw the other 
day, —a waxen white, edged with the most 
delicate, transparent carmine, was marked 
$3.50 for a single bulb. — Max, the name 
Philadelphia is of scriptural antiquity, and 
denoted a city 6f Lydia, at the foot of Mount 
Tmolus. It is mentioned in the third chapter 
of Revelation. 

The editor of ** Merry Moments” is making 
an effort to form an Amateur Press Association. 
A good thing. — C. D. Cerberus, Jr. has gone 
to college, and wishes his correspondents to 
address H. T. Scholl, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. —J. C. D. and News Agent 
should have sent their true names. — Dexter, 
we have accepted some very good musical 
sentences. Don’t like the suggestion concern- 
ing rebuses. Write to the editor of that paper. 
— When we say “ declined,” we allude to all 
the contributions in a letter. If two or three 
letters are sent from the same person in the 
week, it may include them all. — G. Ander, we 
think the rebus is somewhat mixed — don’t 
you? 

Sailor Boy is true blue, and won’t give up 
when he is beat. Hear him: “I read in the 
paper that the ‘ Harvards dig and fail to swing 
back well together,’ and that they don’t * catch 
the beginning.’ The idea that a club as well 
trained as that to have all those faults is too 
absurd to be entertained for a minute. What 
if they do ‘dig?’ They are used to pulling in 
water that has more depth than a little muddy 
creek like the Thames., Those Englishmen 
need not crow, for some time the boot may be 
on the other leg; and I don’t think six seconds 
is much of a beat either.” We don’t blame 
them for crowing, when they can beat such 
a club as the Harvards. — Tommy, see rule 
for making enigmas in a recent number. — 
R. W. E., the club can be composed of old 
subscribers (renewing) and new ones, and the 
Magazine will:be sent from the publishing 
office to any address. 

AccEepTED. — Rebuses — H. O. W., Apollo. 

Decuinep. — C. D. C., Jr., Dexter, Tommy, 
Inventor, Bay State. 

Wish CorRrEsPponDENTs. — Frank Nicker- 
son (on birds’ eggs), Oberlin, O.; R. W. 
Eaton (on stamps), Box 59, Norridgewock, Me. ; 
Herbert, Box 952, Haverhill, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The island on 

which the Quinsigamond House stands is 
surrounded by a beautiful drive-way, shaded by 
chestnut trees. In some places‘it lies within a 
few feet of the lake. As we were walking up 
this road one day, we saw, within a yard of the 
water, what we supposed was a hitherto undis- 
covered species of snake. He was about two 
and a half feet long, looking very much like the 
ordinary striped snake, except that he had two 
legs, projecting out just behind his head. The 
reptile lay motionless on the ground, and we 
thought he was dead. We stood’ within a few 
feet of him, and examined him to our satisfac- 
tion, and made up our mind that we had ac- 
tually found a snake with legs, — real legs, 
three inches long, with well-defined toes, re- 
sembling human fingers. 

We summoned the colonel to see the won- 
der, and, as he is still imbued with the military 
spirit, and withal inheriting directly from his 
Puritan ancestors a hatred of the serpent, he 
forthwith put his heel upon the snake’s. head, 
verifying the Scripture, and also: killing the 
reptile. Taking the wonder by the tail with 
his fingers, he lifted up the serpent, and with 
no little mortification we discovered that he 
was not a phenomenon, after all. The snake 
was in the act of swallowing:a frog, which was 
a little too big for his gullet. His mouth was 
so distended as to obliterate the semblance of 
his own head, while that of the frog appeared 
to be the realone. It was a sight, and we offer 
it to our Boys and Girls as a solemn warn- 
ing not to fill their mouths too full when they 
eat. 

Our party made an excursion up the lake, 
reénforced by Arthur, — a capital fellow, by the 
way, — and we pulled four oars. in the green 
barge. Passing under the bridge in the cause- 
way to the upper lake, we went over the course 
of the Harvard and Yale race, in which the 
former was more fortunate than on the Thames. 
On Regatta Point, the staging on which the 
epectators’ seats were placed is to be seen, 
and a rope extends across the lake between 
two stone posts, as the starting-point of the 
boats. We did not make as good time as the 
Harvards, but we enjoyed the trip quite as 
much. A mile and a half above the causeway 





we passed the stones which indicate the dis. 
tance to be rowed in the regattas. 

Going under another bridge, we reached a 
sheet of water, which, like that we had just 
left, was surrounded by woods. We could see 
no outlet above, though we had been informed 
there was one. Even Arthur, the pilot of the 
expedition, was at fault. But we pulled about 
till we discovered another bridge, and, after no 
little difficulty in finding a channel that was 
deep enough for our barge, we reached the 
third pond; but, alas for the vanity of human 
expectations, the water was not deep enough 
for our craft. We pushed her through the 
mud, intent upon exploring still another pond, 
which was rumored to exist above. We were 
obliged to back out, and we did it gracefully, 
We tried the fish at two or three places, and 
caught half a dozen diminutive perch. On 
the way back, we saw the Woodcock brothers, 
in their four-oar, training, it was said, for the 
races at Springfield. They pulled well, and 
have our best wishes for their success. We 
did not find the head waters of Lake Quinsiga- 
mond, but we did have a good time, and got 
up splendid appetites for the hotel dinner, 
which was worthy an epicure. But we shall 
have to write one more letter about the lake. 

OLiverR Optic. 


Tue New Story. — We again remind our 
readers that a new serial story is commenced 
in the present number of the Magazine, which 
will form the fifth of The Lake Shore Series. 
The hundred or more letters received by the 
editor from Our Boys and Girls every week 
assure him that these stories are pleasantly 
received, and he has worked very hard to meet 
their reasonable expectations. Very many of 
them have contributed more substantial en- 
couragement than pleasant words, — agreeable 
as these always are, — in the shape of large 
clubs.. We are continually under obligations 
to such, and we wish gently to remind our 
readers that the beginning of a new story isa 
capital time to get subscribers. 

One of the distinguishing features of our 
Magazine — that it is published once a week — 
imposes a heavy additional expense upon the 
publishers. It is the only work of the kind 
issuing fifty-two numbers a year, and contains 
more reading matter than any other juvenile 
magazine in the country. _If our readers ap- 


preciate this distinctive feature, — as we know 


they do, — we invite them to ‘‘ come over and 
help us,” by sending in new subscribers. We 
want, and expect to have, in due time, a hun- 
dred thousand names on our books. Hasten 
the time! 
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